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Cookie  Crunch  Contest 


Team  PUC  enjoys  a  sweet  victory 


by  Dave  Fanno 

Editor-in-Chief 

Sesame  Street  may  have  a  cookie  monster,  but 
Purdue  University  Calumet  has  the  cookie 
demons  for  1988.  “I  loved  it,  I  ate  110  cookies, 
a  new  record,”  said  Dave  Krawczenia  after  he 
helped  his  teammates  consume  281  cookies  in 
two  minutes. 

The  event  was  the  Fourth  Annual  Cookie 
Crunch  Contest  sponsored  by  the  Hammond  Girl 
Scouts.  Local  businesses  and  organizations 
formed  eight  teams  of  four  members,  at  Woo  dm  ar 
Mall  each  vying  for  the  title  of  Cookie  Crunch 
Champions. 

The  goal  was  to  eat  as  many  Girl  Scout  sand¬ 
wich  cookies  as  possible  within  two  minutes. 
There  were  no  restrictions  as  to  how  they  should 
be  eaten. 

Some  contestants  popped  them  in  their  mouths 
one  at  a  time,  stopping  occasionally  for  a  drink  of 
milk  or  water.  The  more  experienced  cookie 
crunchers  used  a  dunking  technique  to  soften  the 
snack  in  order  to  pack  more  into  their  mouths. 

After  the  First  four  teams  had  finished,  97 
cookies  was  the  magic  number  to  beat,  but  that 
was  a  deceivingly  low  total.  When  the  team  from 


Oil  Express  sat  down,  they  had  the  look  of 
hungry  veterans  anxiously  waiting  to  capture  an 
Olympic  medal.  When  Master  of  Ceremonies 
PUC  Professor  George  Sefler  announced  “ready, 
go,”  they  began  stuffing  their  mouths  like  rich 
men  hoarding  money. 

Oil  Express  team  members  were  jamming 
three  and  four  cookies  in  at  a  time  and  using  a 
throat  massage  stroke  to  swallow  quicker.  Two 
minutes  later,  Sefler  said,  “This  has  been  the 
messiest  team  so  far.”  Hammond’s  Mayor,  Tom 
McDermott,  the  official  scorer,  counted  the 
cookies  and  marked  up  the  total  at  175,  almost 
doubling  the  previous  high. 

When  a  team  from  Calumet  City  withdrew, 
Harrison  Park  Neighborhood  Association  and 
PUC,  First  and  second  place  Finishers  in  last 
year’s  contest  were  forced  to  face  each  other. 

PUC”s  Krawczenia,  William  Morgan,  Jim 
Strevzovski,  and  Jim  lies  took  the  stage  with 
each  carrying  a  full  plate  of  30  cookies. 

As  Sefler  joked  with  both  teams,  while  they 
were  settling  into  their  places,  PUC’s  team 
members  were  saturating  their  cookies  wi  th  cups 
of  water.  When  Sefler  said  go,  PUC’s  cookie 
plates  looked  like  they  had  baby  food  mush 
instead  of  solid  cookies. 


PUC  computer  dept,  keeps 
up  with  high  technology 


by  Cindy  Hall 

Assistant  Managing  Editor 

Who  are  the  people  responsible  for  keeping  up 
with  today’s  high  technology  at  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  Calumet?  They  have  responsibilities  that 
range  from  the  old  days  of  keypunch  machines 
and  card  readers  to  20th  century  PC’s  and  floppy 
diskettes.  These  people  are  the  department  of 
Computing,  Telecommunications  and  User  Serv¬ 
ices,  that’s  who! 

The  department  of  CTUS  is  responsible  for 
the  operation  of  PUC’s  main  Vax  computers, 
microcomputers,  and  terminals  throughout  the 
Calumet  Campus.  One  of  their  latest  projects  is 
a  connection  of  campus  microcomputers  through 
Local  Area  Networks  (LANS).  All  the  units  on 
the  network  then  have  the  capability  to  share 
equipment  and  information.  Network  users  can 
share  the  same  Files,  send  messages  directly 
between  individual  work  stations,  and  still  have 
their  confidential  Files  secure. 


In  order  for  the  LANS  to  work,  CTUS  had  to 
set  standards  for  all  departments  wishing  to  be 
involved.  Specifications  were  created  for  the 
kind  of  micro-processor  a  department  would 
need  in  order  to  adapt  to  the  LANS.  Additional 
requirements  were  also  necessary  for  the  kind  of 
software  that  was  used.  A  teamwork  effort  from 
the  department  involved  and  the  expertise  of  the 
CTUS  staff  was  also  a  determining  factor  for  the 
system  to  be  effective.  The  Anderson  Building 
lab  was  the  first  in  the  network  testing.  This 
successful  testing  resulted  in  further  installation 
throughout  the  campus.This  system  features  the 
ability  to  send  and  to  respond  to  messages,  to 
distribution  lists,  and  to  obtain  a  receipt  when  the 
message  has  been  read.A  password  protection 
and  message  encyclopedia  assists  in  keeping 
your  messages  secure  and  private.  All  faculty, 
staff,  and  administration  will  be  on  the  system  by 
late  September. 

Another  project  involves  the  Library  “On- 
Line”  Circulation  System,  which  is  a  machine 
readable  data-base  of  all  the  library  holdings  of 
when  the  book  was  checked  out  and  by  whom. 


The  library  is  acquiring  Compact  Disc  Read 
Only  Memory,  machine  readable,  interactive 
computer  files  to  Educational  Resources  Infor¬ 
mation  Center,  the  current  index  to  journals  in 
education,  and  the  Social  Science  Index.  These 
files  will  be  available  to  any  staff  or  student  with 
access  to  the  LANS  anywhere  on  campus.  This 
system  is  a  major  plus  for  those  who  have  to 
spend  hours  in  the  library  doing  research. 

The  Computerized  “Job  Slots,”  in  the  Office 
of  Career  Development  and  Placement,  will  al¬ 
low  faculty,  students  and  alumni  the  ability  to 
search  for  a  job  interview  by  number,  company 
name  or  academic  major.  The  new  system  will 
make  information  more  timely  than  the  previous 
manual  system. 

This  system  is  a  great  advantage  to  those  who 
do  not  have  the  time  to  do  the  footwork  involved 
in  searching  for  a  job  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 

CTUS  also  offers  tips  and  suggestions  for 
computer  problems  regarding  hard  and  floppy 
drives.  They  offer  helpful  suggestions  in  regard 
to  software,  supply  tips  for  the  beginner,  and 
more  advanced  solutions  for  the  expert 

PUC’S  newest  “Computer  Open  Access  Pol¬ 
icy”  permits  any  student  enrolled  at  PUC  to  use 
any  of  the  terminals  or  microcomputers  located 
in  the  CTUS  operated  laboratories.  This  new 
policy  offers  students  the  best  possible  educa¬ 
tional  experience  and  should  be  noted  that  PUC 
has  more  student  access  to  computer  terminals 
than  any  other  campus  in  Indiana. 

For  students,  staff,  and  alumni  with  an  interest 
in  buying  a  home  computer,  PUC  is  affiliated 
with  numerous  dealers  who  offer  discounts  on 
PC’s,  namely,  Disk  Enterprises  in  Hammond, 
Radio  Shack  in  Griffith,  Chester  Computer  and 
Omni  Micro  at  Twin  Towers  in  Merrillville. 
Buying  a  computer  is  a  major  purchase,  so  shop 
around,  keeping  in  mind  the  dealers  with  which 
PUC  has  discounts. 

CTUS  also  offers  FREE  workshops  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  basis  to  any  faculty,  staff,  or  student  of  PUC. 
The  workshops  offered  are  held  in  the  computer 
lab,  G-135.  CTUS  request  that  anyone  interested 
should  call  ext.  2305  to  sign  up  for  any  of  the 
workshops.  I 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  happenings  in  the 
CTUS  department  at  PUC.  In  the  fast  paced 
world  of  the  80’s,  this  department  is  constantly 
on  the  run  doing  everything  possible  to  keep 
PUC  in  tune  with  the  finest  in  computer  technol¬ 
ogy* 


PUC’s  team  soon  had  mush  dripping  from 
their  jowls  and  their  fingers  were  caked  with 
cookie  goo.  PUC  players  were  now  scooping  in 
the  slop,  and  lies  was  actually  tipping  his  plate  to 
his  lips  like  he  was  drinking  from  it. 

As  the  final  seconds  were  being  counted  down 
by  Sefler  and  the  crowd,  PUC  was  shoveling,  not 


eating  cookies.  When  it  was  over  and  PUC’s 
team  was  cleaning  themselves  off,  McDermott 
shook  he  head  in  disbelief  and  announced  a  new 
record  had  been  set  with  PUC’s  281  total. 

Morgan  said  while  he  was  receiving  his  tro¬ 
phy,  ‘This  was  the  easiest  trophy  I  ever  won,  but 
it  will  be  a  while  before  I  eat  another  cookie.” 


PUC's  victorious  “Cookie  Monsters*  Jim  Strevzosky  and  Dave  Krawczenia  munch  toward  Gtympic- 
size  indigestion.  Photo  by  Jenny  Delinck 


Opposition  to  runway 
causes  McDermott  to  act 


by  Erika  Madison 

News  Editor 

Some  area  residents  are  saying  “no”  to  the 
possibility  of  Gary  becoming  the  site  of 
Chicagoland’s  third  major  airport. 

At  a  recent  meeting,  “Operation  Stop  Run¬ 
way,”  citizens  gathered  to  discuss  the  negative 
effects  which  they  believe  will  accompany  a 
larger  airport.  They  expressed  concern  over 
everything  from  noise  pollution  to  the  possibility 
of  increased  drug  traffic. 

Skepticism  concerning  the  122,000  jobs  that 
the  two  billion  dollar  project  is  expected  to 
generate  was  apparently  the  main  focus. 

Terry  McCloskey,  President  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  (a  national  conservation  group), 
said  that  the  122,000  figure,  as  well  as  other 
statistics  determined  b  the  Chicago  Capacity 
Study  are  not  accurate. 

“It’s  so  incomplete  and  seriously  flawed,” 
said  McCloskey  of  the  1977  report,  “that  it  might 
have  to  be  redone.” 

McCloskey  said  that  the  new  jobs  will  depend 
on  the  population  and  that  most  positions  would 
be  filled  as  a  result  of  a  lateral  move  from  O’  Hare 
Airport. 

“It’s  all  based  on  airport  seniority,”  continued 
McCloskey. 

If  the  runway  is  built,  several  industries  will 
spiring  up  around  it.  According  to  County  Coun¬ 
cilman  Thurman  Feree,  many  of  the  jobs  will  be 
in  this  area,  but  “behind  the  counter.” 

Beth  Pellicciotti,  representing  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  Calumet’s  job  placement  office,  looks  at  the 
job  market  in  a  different  way.  She  said  that  many 
hotels  will  be  established  which  would  provide 
opportunities  for  management  majors. 

Pellicciotti  expects  to  see  the  job  listings  in¬ 
crease  if  Gary  becomes  the  sight  of  the  runway. 

“Whenever  you  get  a  new  industry,  you’ll  see 
a  rise,"  said  Pellicciotti  who  has  seen  the  place¬ 
ment  office’s  list  of  1600  jobs  rise  16%  within 


two  years. 

It  was  also  mentioned  at  the  standing  room 
only  meeting  that  the  Borman  Expressway  and 
Cline  Avenue  would  need  to  be  enlarged  to 
accommodate  heavier  traffic. 


PUC  placement  office  director  Beth 
Pellicciotti  said  many  hotels  will  be 
establishedwhich  would  provide  op¬ 
portunities  for  management  majors. 


Bob  Golec,  councilman  for  the  6th  district, 
said  that  55  homes  will  be  eliminated  if  this 


happens. 

The  6,500  foot  runway  would  also  be  located 
in  a  air  quality  “non- attainment”  area,  and  the 
Clark  and  Pine  State  Nature  Preserves  would  be 
destroyed. 

These  were  among  ten  negative  points  empha¬ 
sized  on  a  “Stop  Runway”  petition  signed  by 
over  3,000  residents. 

Negative  responses  aired  at  the  meeting 
prompted  Hammond  Mayor  Tom  McDermott  to 
organize  a  larger  hearing.  Promising  to  distrib¬ 
ute  over  30  thousand  brochures,  the  mayor  as¬ 
sured  the  audience  that  the  meeting  will  be  held 
within  the  next  two  weeks. 

With  feedback  from  the  expected  crowd  in¬ 
cluding  airport  proponents  such  as  congressman 
Pete  Viscloskey  and  Senator  Richard  Lugar, 
McDermott  hopes  to  take  a  stand  on  the  issue. 

“I  feel  differently  now  than  when  I  came  in 
here,”  he  told  residents  near  the  end  of  the 
meeting,  “but  give  me  the  right  to  hear  all  of 
Hammond’s  citizens. 

John  Lowry,  representing  Viscloskey  who 
was  in  Washington  at  the  time  of  the  gathering, 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  expansion.  Like  McDer¬ 
mott,  he  made  a  commitment  to  hold  a  larger 
public  hearing. 

Speaking  immediately  after  Lowry.  Golec  said 
that  such  a  hearing  “won’t  change  our  mind," 
and  is  to  “buy  political  time.” 


NEWS 


Non-credit  courses 

“PM  A  Science  of  Success,”  will  be  offered 
ten  Wednesday  evenings,  beginning  SepL  21 
at  Purdue  University  Calumet. 

The  course  is  designed  to  teach  how  suc¬ 
cess  and  personal  achievement  can  be  a  result 
of  a  positive  mental  attitude. 

George  Sefler,  professor  of  philosophy, 
and  Darnel  Yovich,  associate  professor  of 
supervision,  both  certified  PMA  leaders,  will 
instruct  the  course. 

The  fee  (text  included)  is  $225,  or  $200 
each  for  two  or  more  registrants  from  the 
same  organization.  Registration  and  other 
information  can  be  obtained  by  contacting 
PUC’s  Institute  for  Continuing  Education  at 
(219)  989-2228.  Indiana  callers  may  dial  toll- 
free,  1-800-228-0799,  ext.  2228.  Callers  in 
the  Illinois  862  exchange  may  dial  862- 
5690,  ext.  2228. 

Silver  Safety  Belt  Award 

Hoosiers  for  Safety  Belts,  a  law  enforce¬ 
ment  program  of  the  Indiana  Department  of 
Highways  Division  of  Traffic  Safety,  pre¬ 
sented  the  Purdue  University  Calumet  and 
Highland  Police  Departments  with  the  Silver 
Safety  Belt  Award  for  promoting  the  use  of 
safety  belts. 

PUC’s  campaign  included  pamphlets, 
handouts,  and  invitations  to  join  HSB  and 
HSB’s  “Saved  by  the  Belt  Club,”  as  well  as 
“buckle  up”  reminders  aired  on  the 
university’s  weekly  radio  program. 

Outstanding  Teacher 
Awards 

A  professor  of  philosophy  and  an  assistant 
professor  of  information  systems  and  com¬ 
puter  programming  have  received  Purdue 
University  Calumet’s  1987-88  outstanding 
teaching  awards. 

George  F.  Sefler,  professor  of  philosophy, 
and  Roy  0.  Foreman,  assistant  professor  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  and  computer  program¬ 
ming,  received  the  awards,  which  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  Purdue  Calumet  Chancellor  Rich¬ 
ard  J.  Combs  at  the  university’s  recent  fall 
term-opening  faculty  and  staff  convocation. 

Award  nominees  were  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  student  evaluation  of  teaching  procedures 
during  the  past  academic  year.  Final  selec¬ 
tions  were  made  by  a  committee  of  faculty 

Writers  Be  Aware 

Do  you  like  to  take  pen  in  hand  and  put  it  to 
good  use?  If  so,  then  the  Chronicle  needs  you. 

Managing  Editor  Linda  Reynolds  said,  “We 
need  reporters,  photographers,  graphics  people, 
we  need  people  just  about  everywhere. 

The  Chronicle  is  located  in  the  Porter  build¬ 
ing  in  room  217.  The  phone  extensions  are 
2547  and  2548. 

American  Brass  Revue 

The  traditional  American  sound  of  popular 
brass  comes  to  Purdue  University  Calumet 
Saturday,  Sept.  24,  when  the  American  Brass 
Revue  performs. 

The  8  p.m.  presentation,  the  premiere  event 
of  the  university’s  1988-89  Artist/Lecture 
Series,  will  be  held  in  Alumni  Hall  of  the 
SFLC.  Admission  is  free. 

Purdue 


PUC  appoints  Dept.  Heads 

Palubinskas 
foresees  growth 


MacDonald plans 
to  add  faculty 


by  Linda  Reynolds 

Managing  Editor 

Dr.  Ruth  MacDonald,  professor  of  English 
and  critic  of  children’s  literature  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  the  Department  of  English  and 
Philosophy  at  Purdue  University  Calumet 
MacDonald  will  replace  Robert  E.  Nichols,  Jr., 
who  has  served  as  the  department  head  for  the 
past  four  years. 

MacDonald  has  an  M.B.A.  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  at  El  Paso  in  addition  to  a  Ph.D.  in 
English  from  Rutgers  University  in  New  Jersey. 

Before  accepting  the  position  in  July, 
MacDonald  was  employed  at  New  Mexico  State 
University  in  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico,  where 
she  taught  literature  for  children  and  business 
and  technical  writing.  She  has  taught  at  various 
colleges  for  the  past  1 1  years. 

MacDonald,  who  has  written  numerous  books 
and  articles,  has  recently  finished  a  critical  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  Dr.  Seuss  books,  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  November.  The  analysis,  according  to 
MacDonald,  is  “the  first  book-length  scholarly 
study  ever  published  on  the  Dr.  Seuss  series.” 


Ruth  MacDonald 
English  and  Philosophy 

She  is  in  the  process  of  writing  Shel  Silver- 
stein*  an  analysis  of  the  best- selling  children’s 
poet,  which  is  her  third  book  for  the  Twayne 
English  Author  Series.  The  first  book  she  au¬ 
thored  for  this  series  was  an  analysis  of  Louisa 
May  Alcott,  author  of  the  classic  LUtle  Women. 

She  has  many  plans  for  the  future  of  PUC’s 
English  and  Philosophy  Department  including 
the  hiring  of  more  faculty  members.  MacDonald 
said,  “We  need  to  focus  more  on  programs  for 
our  students’  freshman  year.  Almost  everyone 
takes  English  as  a  freshman  and  we  want  it  to  be 
a  good  experience.” 

MacDonald  also  plans  to  make  sure  the  new 
philosophy  major  flourishes  and  to  continue 
moving  toward  approval  of  a  post-baccalaureate 
certificate  in  writing. 

MacDonald  has  been  pleased  with  her  experi¬ 
ence  at  PUC  so  far  although  she  believes  the 
campus  is  “a  well-kept  secret.  No  one  from  the 
outside  the  area  seems  to  know  we  are  here.” 


Leah  Englehardt 
Education 

Englehardt 
guides  Education 
Department 

Leah  Templeton  Englehardt  has  replaced 
Donna  J.  Delph  as  head  of  the  Department  of 
Education  at  Purdue  University  Calumet. 

Although  this  is  her  first  administrative  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  college  setting,  Englehardt  has  23  years 
of  educational  experience. 

Her  specialties,  both  professionally  and  in 
research,  are  in  social  studies  education  and 
curriculum  development.  Englehardt  believes 
curriculum  development  is  a  very  important 
concept. 

“We  must  look  at  the  needs  in  a  school  setting 
and  decide  what  kinds  of  materials,  lessons,  and 
experiences  can  be  attained  to  meet  those  needs. 
One  good  example  is  the  importance  of  com¬ 
puter  literacy  for  today’s  students.” 

Englehardt  earned  a  master’s  degree  in  guid¬ 
ance  and  educational  psychology  and  a  Ph.D.  in 
curriculum  and  instruction  from  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  University. 

Before  coming  to  PUC,  Englehardt  taught  at 
Mississippi  State  University,  where  she  also 
spent  much  of  her  time  working  with  the  public 
school  system. 

She,  along  with  six  others,  wrote  the  Census 
Education  Project  1990,  a  series  of  lessons  for 
kindergarten  through  1 2th  graders,  which  will  be 
sent  nationally  to  all  public  and  private  schools 
in  the  fall  of  1989. 

“This  project  will  make  students  aware  of  the 
1990  U.S.  census,”  said  Englehardt.  The  lessons 
will  help  students  understand  what  happens  to 
the  data.  It  is  also  important  because  in  some 
households  the  student  is  the  only  person  who 
can  read.” 

Englehardt  is  involved  with  a  committee  in 
the  Gary  School  system  to  enable  more  teachers 
to  become  fully  certified  to  teach  special  educa¬ 
tion.  “We  are  helping  teachers  who  have  only  a 
limited  license  to  become  enrolled  in  the  Gary 
Career  Ladder  Program.” 

Englehardt,  anativeof  Pinckneyville,  IL,  feels 
very  comfortable  with  her  new  position  at  PUC. 
“I  really  like  the  people  here.  Sometimes  you  can 
tell  you  just  don’t  fit  in,  but  I  don’t  feel  that  way 
here." 


by  Linda  Reynolds 

Managing  Editor 

Dr.  Feliks  as  Palubinskas  is  Purdue  University 
Calumet’s  new  head  of  the  Department  of  Man¬ 
agement.  His  term  began  July  1,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  replace  acting  head,  Charles  A. 
Stevens. 

Palubinskas,  with  26  years  of  educational 
experience,  earned  a  Ph.D.  in  marketing  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  (1964)  and  an  M.B.A.  from 
DePaul  University  (1959). 

He  came  to  PUC  from  California  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Long  Beach,  where  he  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of  Marketing,  director  of 
the  International  Business  Center,  and  professor 
of  marketing.  During  his  23  years  at  the  univer¬ 
sity,  Palubinskas  specialized  in  international 
marketing  and  international  business. 

His  extensive  research  in  the  Field  includes  at 
least  three  books,  27  articles  and  reviews,  and  38 
lectures  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Palubinskas  was  a  visiting  research  scholar  in 
1980  and  a  visiting  professor  in  1972-73  in 
Finland.  He  was  a  senior  Fulbright  lecturer  in 
Austria  in  1971-72. 

He  visited  business  and  government  institu¬ 
tions  in  Taiwan  in  1984  and  in  Taiwan,  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  in 
1985,  funded  by  a  grant  from  the  Pacific  Cultural 
Foundation. 

When  asked  why  he  was  attracted  to  the  Calu¬ 
met  Region,  Palubinskas  replied.  “I  like  the 
region  because  it  is  a  very  interesting  place  to  be. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  change  occurring  here  — 
change  for  the  good.  This  change  is  making  the 
Calumet  Region  an  exciting  place  to  live.” 


Feliskas  Palubinskas 
Management 

Palubinskas  believes  PUC’s  Management 
Department  has  a  very  good  base.  However,  the 
department  needs  to  become  more  fully  devel¬ 
oped. 

Palubinskas  continued,  “I  foresee  growth  in 
the  number  of  management  careers  in  this  area  in 
the  near  future.  But  without  a  college  education, 
our  people  will  not  be  prepared  for  the  jobs.  It  is 
our  responsibility  to  see  that  they  are  prepared. 
To  do  this  we  must  hire  more  faculty  members.” 
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NEWS 


Hammond’s  historic  Cataldi's  closes  doors 


Cataldi’s  Restaurant  becomes  another  victim  of  the  depressed  downtown  Hammond  area. 

Photo  by  Alex  Floutsis 


by  Joe  Rodriguez  and  Sherri  Pietrzak 

Views  Editor  and  Staff  Reporter 

Since  1933,  Cataldi’s  Restaurant  has  been  a 
landmark  business  in  downtown  Hammond.  On 
Aug.  27,  Cataldi’s  closed  its  doors  and  Filed  for 
bankruptcy. 

According  to  owner  Ray  Cataldi,  the  city 
administration  has  displaced  homeowners  and 
businesses  in  the  downtown  area  for  the  last  1 8 
years  for  economic  development  which  has  never 
materialized. 

He  said  businesses  on  Fayette  and  Douglas 
streets  have  been  displaced,  and  now  we  have 
deserted  buildings.  "The  area  looks  like  a  city  of 
plywood,  and  people  are  afraid  to  come  down¬ 
town,’’  he  said. 

The  loss  of  business  is  a  loss  of  property  tax, 
and  the  taxpayers  are  the  ones  who  lose  out 
Cataldi  said. 

With  the  changing  of  traffic  on  many  streets 
from  two-way  to  one-way  and  no  exits  into 
downtown  off  the  major  thoroughfares,  traffic 
has  diminished  from  about  22,000  to  less  than 
2,000  cars  a  day  he  said. 

Customers  had  difficulty  finding  us  because 
of  these  traffic  problems  Cataldi  said.  The  City 
has  been  making  plans  to  reroute  the  streets  for 
two  years  but  has  not  yet  put  them  into  effect  he 
>aid. 

Cataldi  has  make  several  attempts  to  get  City 


Hall  to  correct  these  problems  but  said  the 
Mayor’s  Office  would  not  respond.  According 
to  Sandy  Dempsey,  administrative  assistant  to 
Mayor  Tom  McDermott,  the  City  Council  never 
appropriated  the  money,  which  was  a  small 
amount,  for  the  changes. 


She  said  Cataldi’s  was  a  quality  restaurant 
used  by  many  local  businesspeople.  It’s  absence 
from  the  business  area  is  going  to  be  felt  finan¬ 
cially,  Dempsey  said. 

Cataldi  is  moving  to  Florida  to  take  ownership 
of  another  restaurant. 


Gerontolgy  Center  has  new  director 


Purdue  University  Calumet  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  sociology  Ralph  L.  Cherry  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  university’s  Gerontology 
Center. 

Before  coming  to  Purdue  Calumet  in  1987, 
Dr.  Cherry  served  on  staff  at  Purdue’s  West 
Lafayette  campus  as  adjunct  assistant  profes¬ 
sor — Child  Development  and  Family  Studies. 
Earlier,  he  held  the  position  of  research  associ¬ 
ate — Center  for  Public  Policy  and  Public  Ad¬ 
ministration. 


We  are  dedicating  our  column  to  introducing 
you  to  the  new  editors  at  the  Purdue  Chronicle. 
There  are  some  new  faces  in  the  office  who  are 
learning  the  ropes  from  the  newspaper  dino¬ 
saurs,  who  are  not  yet  extinct 

Dave  Fanno  is  the  Editor-in-Chief.  Cunently 
a  junior,  Dave  is  double-majoring  in  Radio/TV 
and  English  Writing,  while  working  part-time  as 
a  repairman  for  Ace  Hardware.  He  plans  to 
pursue  a  career  in  electronic  or  print  media.  This 
is  Dave’s  second  year  on  the  Chronicle  staff. 
Last  year,  he  worked  as  Sports  Editor.  His  goals 
for  the  Chronicle  are  to  see  it  become  independ¬ 
ent  and  self-supporting,  expand  the  facilities  to 
publish  the  paper  on  campus,  and  to  see  a  jour¬ 
nalism  major  at  PUC.  When  asked  what  his  main 
hobby  was,  Dave  said,  "the  Chronicle .” 


Dr.  Cherry  succeeds  associate  professor  of 
psychology  Jean  E.  Prebis  who  will  be  on  sab¬ 
batical  during  the  fall  semester. 

Funded  by  a  Lake  County  Medical  Center 
Development  Agency  grant,  Purdue  Calumet’s 
Gerontology  Center  works  to  promote  the  edu¬ 
cation  and  integration  of  older  people  in  North¬ 
west  Indiana. 

The  center’s  faculty  are  involved  with  such 
community  activities  as  family  support  groups 


majoring  in  English.  Linda  hopes  to  graduate  in 
May  of  1 989.  She  has  been  on  the  Chronicle  staff 
for  a  year,  and  was  the  Assistant  News  Editor  last 
spring. 

Cindy  Hall,  our  Assistant  Managing  Editor,  is 
a  communications  major.  She  is  a  part-time 
student  and  works  full-time  at  LTV  Steel.  This  is 
Cindy’s  second  year  on  the  Chronicle.  Last  year 
she  worked  as  a  staff  reporter. 

Our  News  Editor  is  Erika  Madison.  This  is 
Erika’s  first  year  at  Purdue  University  Calumet, 
and  she  is  a  Communications  -RadioTV  and 
Public  Relations  major.  Last  year  she  was  the 
Editor-in-Chief  for  Morton  High  School’s  news¬ 
paper.  Erika  worked  all  four  years  on  her  high 
school  paper,  and  we  hope  to  keep  her  just  as 
long  on  the  Chronicle. 


and  health  fairs. 

Dr.  Cherry  received  a  1988  Purdue  XL  sum¬ 
mer  faculty  grant  for  his  research  project,  ‘The 
Effect  of  ‘Community  Presence’  on  Nursing 
Home  Quality  of  Care.” 

He  earned  a  bachelor’s  degree  from  Okla¬ 
homa  Baptist  University,  master’s  degree  from 
Portland  State  (Ore.)  University  and  Ph.D.  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota — all  in  sociology. 
Dr.  Cherry,  his  wife,  Karen,  and  two  children, 
reside  in  West  Lafayette. 


Andy  Wright  is  our  Assistant  News  Editor. 
He  expects  to  graduate  in  the  summer  of  1989 
with  apolitical  science  degree.  Andy  works  full¬ 
time  at  Wright’s  Barnyard  in  Valparaiso. 

Joe  Rodriguez,  a  Communications  -  Radio/ 
TV  major,  has  been  with  the  Chronicle  for  over 
two  years.  He  is  a  part-time  student  at  PUC  and 
also  works  at  Inland  Steel  Industries  as  a  para¬ 
medic.  Joe  started  at  the  Chronicle  as  a  reporter 
and  is  presently  the  Views  Editor. 

Our  Features  Editor  is  Helen  Marie  Harmon, 
and  Elementary  Education  major.  She  is  a  full¬ 
time  student,  works  two  part-time  jobs,  and  is 
very  active  in  several  PUC  organizations.  Helen 
Marie  got  her  start  on  the  Chronicle  as  Assistant 
Features  Editor  last  year. 

Students  interested  in  joining  the  staff  may 
stop  by  the  Chronicle  office  in  the  Porter  Build¬ 
ing,  room  E-217,  or  may  phone  989-2547. 


Who  are  these  people?— 

by  Kim  Gentry  and  Barbara  Crawford  Linda  Reynolds  is  the  new  Managing  Editor  at 

Public  Relations  Directors  the  Chronicle.  She  is  a  full-time  student  and  is 


WANTED:  RNs  and  BSNs 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

-  RNwtth  Allied 
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degree 

•  BSN  degree 

•  Six  months  job 
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•  US  citizen 


•  Complete  medlcat 
and  dental  oare 
•  30  da/s  of  \ooatlon  wtth 
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Hammond  North  'U2-5b36 
Merrillville  7(>4-J500 


CLUB 

CONNECTIONS 

National  Education 
Association 

The  first  NE  A  meeting  will  be  held  on  Mon¬ 
day,  September  26  at  12:30  p.m.  in  room  X- 
1 36  (Gyte  Annex).  All  interested  students  are 
welcome  to  attend. 

The  new  officers  for  the  1988-89  school 
year  are  President  Stacey  Kemp,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Dawn  Ford,  Secretary  Sherry  Antol, 
Treasurer  Kim  Filkowski,  and  Parliamentar¬ 
ian  June  Puntillo. 

Theta  Phi  Kappa 

Theta  Phi  Kappa  thanks  all  of  the  interested 
rushees  this  semester  and  looks  forward  to  an 
enthusiastic  pledge  class. 

This  year’s  officers  are  President  Kris  Wil¬ 
lard,  Vice-President  Kristin  Jenkins,  Secretary 
Renee  Druzik,  Treasurer  Peggy  LeVine,  and 
Pledge  Trainer  Michelle  Gajdik. 

Public  Relations  Club 

The  Public  Relations  Club  will  hold  a  meet¬ 
ing  Wednesday,  Sept.  21  at  noon  in  room  C- 
313.  Elections  will  take  place.  Everyone  is 
welcome. 

RHI  Club 

The  Restaurant,  Hotel,  and  Institutions  Club 
has  elected  officers  for  this  year.  Residing  as 
President  is  Debra  Reeves,  as  Vice-President, 
Deanna  Sampson,  as  Secretary,  Barb  Lucero, 
and  as  Treasurer,  Dawn  Olin. 

Students  interested  in  joining  RHI  should 
contact  advisor  Judy  Hack  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Behavioral  Sciences.  The  club  will  be 
planning  social  gatherings  and  field  trips  in  the 
near  future.  Dues  are  $5. 

Student  Programming 
Board 

The  Student  Programming  Board  has  ar¬ 
ranged  for  two  comedians,  Jimmy  Wiggins, 
"The  Little  Guy,”  and  Dan  Wilson  to  perform 
Sept.  19  and  26  respectively.  Both  perform¬ 
ances  will  be  held  at  noon  in  C-IOO.  The  next 
movies  to  be  shown  are  "The  Principal"  on 
Sept.  21  and  “The  Unbearable  Lightness  of 
Being”  on  Sept.  28.  Both  will  be  shown  at 
noon,  four,  and  seven  p.m.  in  C- 100.  A  listing 
of  the  semester’s  movies  can  be  obtained  from 
any  SPB  member. 

Rush  Trip 

A  rush  party/road  trip  to  Chicago  and  Geno  ’  s 
East  is  being  planned  for  the  end  of  September. 
Those  interested  in  joining  should  call  (219) 
989-2353  for  details  or  stop  in  the  office  (C- 
324). 

PUMA 

Purdue  University  Marketing  Association 
would  like  to  thank  all  who  came  to  our  first 
meeting.  Our  next  meeting  will  be  September 
26  at  noon  in  0-131. 

The  guest  speaker  will  be  Ralph  Manzo. 
Manzo  is  a  PUC  graduate  and  he  will  be  speak¬ 
ing  about  getting  the  first  marketing  job.  On 
Mon.,  SepL  19  at  11:00  a.m.  -  3:00  pm., 
PUMA  will  be  sponsoring  a  Coca  Cola  taste 
test  on  the  SFLC  patio.  Come  let  your  taste 
buds  do  some  talking. 

Brown  Bag  Forum 

On  Wednesday,  Oct.  12,  the  PUC’s 
Women’s  Studies  Program  will  hold  its  first 
Brown  B ag  Forum,  “Women  in  Liberia."  B ased 
on  her  recent  trip.  Dr.  Rose  Adesiyan,  Assis¬ 
tant  Dean  of  the  School  of  General  Studies, 
will  explore  women’s  roles  in  Liberia.  The 
forum  will  be  from  1 2:00  - 1 :45  p.m.  in  room  C- 
321. 

SGA 

Purdue  University  Calumet’s  Student  Gov¬ 
ernment  Association  (SGA)  is  ready  to  start 
this  year  by  holding  its  first  meeting  September 
26  at  noon  in  C327.  Students  interested  in  par 
ticipating  can  do  so  by  attending  meetings  and 
joining  committees.  _ 
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VIEWS 


Editorial  Board 

Editor-in-Chief . Dave  Fanno 


Managing  Editor . Linda  Reynolds 

Assistant  Managing  Editor . . . Cindy  Hall 

News  Editor . Erika  Madison 

Views  Editor . Joe  Rodriguez 

Editorial - 


The  Purdue  Chronicle  was  established 
in  1 982  to  serve  as  a  viable  news  link  be¬ 
tween  the  University  and  its  temporary 
and  confirmed  inhabitants.  Since  its  in¬ 
ception,  the  Chronicle  has  dedicated  itself 
to  improving  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
news  and  information  released  to  our 
reading  audience.  As  a  commuter  cam¬ 
pus,  Purdue  University  Calumet  (PUC) 
encompasses  a  large  array  of  students, 
with  a  median  age  of  27.  It  Is  the  Chron¬ 
icles  duty  and  goal  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  students,  staff,  faculty,  administra¬ 
tion  and  the  community,  by  informing 
and  reporting  objectively  to  the  above 
mentioned. 

We  have  also  provided  students,  on 
staff,  experience  and  on  the  Job  training 
with  all  aspects  and  functions  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  Through  the  past  few  years,  the 
Chronicle  has  established  itself  as  a 
newspaper  and  not  a  newsletter,  most 
recently  proven  by  awards  presented  to 
the  Chronicle  and  to  some  of  Its  writers 
and  artists.  Occasionally,  lingering 
ghosts  from  the  past  have  filtered  their 
way  onto  the  pages  of  the  Chronicle, 
some  helpful  and  others  with  over-eager 
suggestions,  but  we  have  managed  to 
deal  with  and  assertively  continue  to  Im¬ 
prove  In  some  way,  shape,  or  form. 
Enough  about  the  past,  let  us  move  to 
our  present  situation. 

The  goals  and  purposes  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle  are  stated  clearly  in  Its  operating 
guidelines,  thereby  setting  a  standard 
for  us  to  Improve  upon.  As  a  commu’  '.er 
campus  all  Interest  does  not  lie  solely 
Inside  the  confines  of  the  Institution  and 
its  organizations,  so  we  must  make  of¬ 
fers  to  prospective  candidates  more  at¬ 


tractive  and  enticing  than  a  conven¬ 
tional  residence  campus  would  offer. 
Presently  we  offer  an  opportunity  for  In¬ 
dividuals  to  learn  more  about  newspa¬ 
per  procedures  and  newspaper  politics, 
both  serving  as  learning  experiences, 
and  the  latter  serving  as  a  detriment  to 
the  sometimes  thankless  Job  of  volun¬ 
teering.  And  if  not  for  our  predecessors, 
we  would  probably  still  be  swimming  in 
a  murky  lagoon  of  red  tape  trying  to  fight 
battles  without  so  much  as  a  rock  or  a 
stick,  something  only  Neanderthal  Man 
would  be  able  to  appreciate.  So  much 
for  the  present.  The  future,  although 
never  quite  as  concrete  as  the  present, 
offers  an  even  bolder  opportunity  for  the 
Chronicle  and  the  University. 

How  long  can  we  actually  fool  our¬ 
selves  Into  believing  that  without  Im¬ 
provements  and  positive  changes  in  our 
lives  we  can  continue  to  grow  and  ma¬ 
ture  Into  responsible  Individuals  that  the 
University  and  community  would  have 
us  all  become?  Then  as  Individuals  and 
as  a  collective  group  we  should  follow 
through  with  the  gold  goals  that  we  have 
established  and  adapt  them  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  To  be  a  viable  and  respected 
newspaper  we  will  have  to  make  changes. 
What  was  once  a  dirt  path  has  now 
evolved  into  a  paved  road  with  still  more 
room  for  Improvements,  possible  a  free¬ 
way  to  open  even  larger,  our  lines  of 
communications. 

Space  will  have  to  be  made  available 
for  newcomers  and  the  veterans  will 
have  to  take  control  until  the  time  ar¬ 
rives  to  relinquish  their  hold.  As  the 
same  time  those  veterans  will  have  to 
maintain  a  level  of  leadership  for  those 
who  will  eventually  become  what  we 
have  grown  Into. 

And  finally,  we  will  devote  more  time 
and  effort  In  covering  the  surrounding 
community  because  this  commuter 
campus  Is  affected  by  more  than  Just 
the  University  Itself.  And  of  course  PUC 
has  a  direct  affect  on  the  community. 
PUC  has  given  us  the  opportunity  to 
become  a  strong  and  reliable  student 
organization  and  we  should  not  ruin 
what  we  have  struggled  to  build,  but  we 
should  also  become  what  our  guidelines 
suggest,  an  entity. 


Reader's  View - 

PUC  parking  is  horrible! 

To  the  editor: 

The  parking  situation  here  at  Purdue  University  Calumet  is  horrible!  Enrollment  is  up,  parking 
permit  sales  are  up,  and,  therefore,  the  number  of  available  parking  spaces  is  down.  If  a  person 
(student)  doesn’t  have  an  8:00  a.m.  class,  he/she  can  forget  about  trying  to  park  where  their  permit 
ALLOWS  them. 

Why  did  I  pay  $  1 0  for  a  permit  I  can’t  use?  Thank  God  I  only  paid  $  1 0  for  a  semester  permit  instead 
of  wasting  $20  for  the  yearly  permit. 

Mark  Fleming 
PUC  Student 

Pollution: 


Is  it  going  to  our  heads? 


David  Turpin 

Staff  Reporter 


The  other  day  I  went  to  a  department  store  to 
buy  a  cap.  I  picked  it  off  the  rack  and  was 
examining  it  when  I  noticed  a  little  tag  that  said 
“Non-Toxic  Head  Band.’’ 

It  took  a  moment  for  the  implications  to  sink 
in.  My  first  reaction  was  to  check  other  caps  to 
see  if  they  had  similar  tags.  If  they  didn’t,  did  that 
mean  that  they  were  all  poisonous?  I  imagined 
myself  going  out  for  my  morning  constitutional 
and  being  done  in  when  the  sweat  on  my  brow 
reacted  with  some  chemical  in  the  band  of  my 
cap. 

Who  would  make  a  toxic  head  band  in  the  first 
place,  and  why?  Some  maniac  with  a  mohawk 
haircut?  A  disgruntled  housewife? The  CIA  tried 
to  assassinate  Castro  with  a  poison  cigar.  After 
my  paranoia  subsided,  I  realized  there  was  proba¬ 
bly  a  perfectly  natural  economic  explanation. 
Toxic  head  bands  are  probably  cheaper  to  make. 

Whether  we  know  it  or  not,  we  are  all  exposed 
to  some  type  of  toxic  substance.  Along  the  high¬ 
ways,  larger  than  life  pictures  of  young  people  in 
the  pink  of  health  having  a  good  time  smile  down 
upon  us  as  they  enjoy  their  cigarettes. 

The  notice  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  billboard 
informs  us  that  smoking  causes  cancer,  emphy¬ 
sema  and  heart  disease,  among  other  things. 

You  would  need  a  Ph  D.  to  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  most  warning  tags  anyway.  Even  that 
wouldn’t  solve  the  problem  because  there  are 
other  Ph.D.s  putting  their  educations  to  work 
inventing  new  poisons  and  renaming  old  poisons 
with  names  as  incomprehensible  as  the  names  of 
Aztec  deities. 

The  disposal  of  all  this  waste  has  become  one 
of  our  largest  and  fastest  growing  industries.  The 


traffic  in  illegal  waste  has  flourished.  A  growing 
amount  of  the  dangerous  stuff  is  being  exported 
to  third  world  countries.  Eventually,  it  all  turns 
to  garbage  and  washes  up  on  the  beach. 

Available  legal  sites  are  being  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing.  Recently,  while  visiting  friends  in 
Chesterton,  I  was  told  not  to  drink  the  tap  water 
in  their  home  because  it  was  polluted  by  leakage 
from  a  nearby  dump. 

Since  1962,  six  commercial  plants  have  been 
build  in  the  U.S.  to  dispose  of  “low  level”  radio¬ 
active  wastes.  Three  of  these  facilities  have  been 
shut  down  after  the  discovery  that  plutonium  and 
other  materials  were  seeping  into  the  ground 
water.  A  fourth  site  has  also  begun  leaking. 

After  a  New  York  City  water  treatment  plant 
released  20  million  tons  of  raw  sewage,  it  was 
found  that  all  14  of  the  city’s  plants  are  obsolete 
and  in  violation  of  Federal  standards.  The  plants 
routinely  dump  hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of 
untreated  sewage  into  the  area’s  waters. 

In  early  June,  an  amendment  to  the  Clean 
Water  Act  was  presented  in  Congress  to  provide 
funds  to  modernize  New  York’s  water  treatment 
system.  However,  under  Senate  Rules,  the  money 
would  have  had  to  come  from  the  space  program. 
Forced  by  its  own  rules  to  choose  between  clean 
water  and  the  space  shuttle,  slated  to  carry  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  pay  loads,  the  Senate  de¬ 
feated  the  proposal  2  to  1 . 

I  once  worked  int  he  weld  shop  of  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  large  presses  in  Cicero.  The  smoke  from 
the  welding  machines  was  often  so  thick  that  you 
couldn’t  see  across  the  room. 

If  you  were  reading  the  paper  before  starting 
work  and  left  it  out,  it  would  be  completely  black 
with  metal  dust  when  you  came  back  for  it  at 
lunch. 

The  ventilation  fans  in  the  ceiling  were  all 
turned  off  and  covered  by  order  of  the  Environ¬ 
mental  Protection  Agency.  The  fans  had  been 
polluting  the  air  over  the  city. 

I  thought  about  these  different  substances 
while  watching  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
conventions.  The  candidates  always  look  good. 
Sometimes,  they  even  sound  good. 

They  tell  us  that  everything  is  under  control — 
just  trust  them.  But,  I  couldn’t  help  wondering  if 
all  those  silly  little  hats  had  toxic  head  bands. 


Apartheid  dismantled: 

No  other  political  solution  exists 


“We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  That 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights, 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.’ 

We  Americans  believe  in  human  rights.  In 


fact,  our  nation’s  foreign  policy  has  always  in¬ 
sisted  on  those  rights  when  dealing  with  other 
nations.  The  fact  that  President  Reagan  went  to 
the  Soviet  Union  for  a  summit  with  his  counter¬ 
part  Gorbachev  and  was  allowed  to  speak  to 
dissidents  shows  the  importance  that  Americans 
give  human  rights. 

So  if  we  hold  these  truths  to  be  self  evident, 
then  why  does  the  U.S.  government  continue  to 
support  South  Africa  and  its  system  of  apart¬ 
heid?  There  is  legislation  before  Congress  for 
more  economic  sanctions  against  South  Africa, 
however,  President  Reagan  said  he  would  veto 
any  such  legislation. 

While  Congress  and  the  President  debate  the 
wording  of  this  legislation,  apartheid  continues 
to  rear  its  ugly  head  against  the  black  majority  in 
South  Africa  Apartheid  laws  are  used  by  the 
white  minority  leadership  to  segregate  black 
people  from  participating  in  social,  economic, 


cultural  and  political  affairs. 

There  is  no  political  solution  in  South  Africa 
unless  Nelson  Mandela  is  free  according  to  the 
African  National  Congress.  That  has  been  their 
statement  to  the  international  community  since 
it’s  leader  Mandela  was  jailed  26  years  ago  by 
the  white  leaders  of  South  Africa  (Afrikaners). 

According  to  the  Aug.  29, 1988  issue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  word  has  leaked  to  the 
international  press  that  the  70  year  old  Mandela 
was  ill  and  had  acquired  tuberculosis  while  in 
prison.  “The  fear  of  NelsonMandeladead  in  jail 
weighs  more  heavily  today  on  Pretoria  than  old 
worries  of  Nelson  Mandela  alive,  free  and  preach¬ 
ing  black  nationalism,”  said  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report. 

It  seems  that  the  government  finds  itself  in  a 
catch-22  situation.  Now  the  Nationalist  Party, 
the  white  leadership,  is  giving  the  impression 
that  they  will  release  Mandela  for  humanitarian 


reasons.  However,  Mandela  said  there  can  be  no 
political  discussion  until  apartheid  is  dismantled. 

Pretoria  is  prepared  to  release  Mandela  if  he 
will  renounce  violence  as  an  acceptable  reaction 
to  apartheid. 

“I  cannot  sell  my  birthright,  nor  am  I  prepared 
to  sell  the  birthright  of  the  people  to  be  free,”  said 
Mandela  He  further  said  he  would  renounce 
violence  when  Pretoria  renounces  apartheid. 

If  Mandela  is  released,  he  will  unite  blacks  in 
a  powerful  show  of  force  against  apartheid.  But 
if  he  dies  in  prison,  the  enmity  of  the  entire 
international  community  will  fall  on  Pretoria's 
head. 

The  U.S.  government  must  not  put  a  price  on 
human  rights  because  of  it’s  strategic  and  eco¬ 
nomic  interests.  If  we  as  a  people  believe  in 
man’s  inalienable  rights,  then  we  cannot  con¬ 
demn  an  entire  nation  to  the  honor  that  is  apart¬ 
heid. 
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Service 


Besides  the  traditional  gripes  students  have 
with  Purdue  University  Calumet,  long  lines  and 
high  prices  for  books  in  the  bookstore,  unavaila¬ 
bility  of  parking  spaces  within  walking  distance 
of  the  main  buildings  of  the  university  after  8 
a.m.  and  yearly  tuition  increases  (5.5%  for  this 
year)  students  have  something  new  to  grumble 
about  this  semester. 


America  fails  students 


PUC’s  Oaken  Arbor  Cafeteria  has  inadequate 
hours  of  operation,  a  meager  variety  of  offerings, 
poor  food  quality  and  unrealistically  high  prices 
under  Service  America  Corporation,  who  took 
over  running  the  cafeteria  when  Marriott  Corpo¬ 
rations  SAGA  Food  Service  declined  to  rebid  for 
the  contract. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  none  of  these  problems 
ever  existed  with  SAGA.  The  cafeteria  has  al¬ 
ways  had  inadequate  hours,  but  these  other 
concerns  were  not  a  major  issue  with  SAGA. 

The  Oaken  Arbor  is  open  7:30  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
Monday  through  Thursday  and  7:30  a.m.  to  3 
p.m.  on  Friday.  These  hours  are  insufficient  for 
evening  students,  many  of  whom  have  5  p.m. 
classes  and  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  go  to 
the  cafeteria  until  after  6:15  p.m. 

Considering  that  the  average  age  of  PUC 
students  is  27  and  that  most  of  these  students  face 
the  economic  necessity  of  having  a  job  which 
requires  them  to  take  evening  classes,  there  should 


be  more  of  an  effort  to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
these  students  who  are  in  general  the  rule  instead 
of  the  exception. 

Even  when  evening  students  can  get  to  the 
cafeteria  before  6  p.m.,  there  is  very  little  food 
left  from  the  already  scant  selection  to  choose 
from.  What  is  left  is  usually  cold  from  sitting 
under  the  warming  lights  most  of  the  day. 

When  SAGA  ran  the  cafeteria,  evening  stu¬ 
dents  almost  always  had  the  same  selections  to 
pick  from  as  during  the  day,  and  the  food  items 
usually  were  not  ice  cold.  Why  are  the  advertised 
lunch  specials  available  for  daytime  students  but 
not  for  evening  ones? 

Daytime  students  don’t  have  it  much  better 
though.  My  meaning  should  be  obvious  to  any¬ 
one  who  has  sampled  the  fabulous  fare  offered  in 
the  cafeteria.  Vegetables  are  cold  and  rubbery, 
the  pizza  tastes  like  cardboard,  the  hot  dogs  are 
certainly  not  Vienna  Beef  (with  their  sick  grey 
coloring,  they  look  more  like  Vienna  Mouse) — 


I  could  go  on,  but  I  think  I’ve  made  my  point. 

Service  America  certainly  has  been  delighting 
the  g  astro -intestinal  functions  of  the  student  body 
by  liquefying  solid  food  rather  rapidly.  The  cafe¬ 
teria  should  provide  tempting,  tasty  nutrition  and 
not  chemistry  experiments,  that  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Chemistry  Department. 

It’s  no  small  coincidence  then  that  the  cafete¬ 
ria  and  in  particular  the  food  offerings  are  a 
frequent  topic  of  complaint  in  the  bathrooms  of 
PUC.  What’s  even  better  is  that  we  get  to  pay 
more  for  these  special  privileges  that  Service 
America  provides  us  with. 

Service  America  may  respond  that  students 
don’t  have  to  eat  here,  and  if  we  don’t  like  it  we 
should  go  elsewhere.  However,  many  students, 
myself  included,  have  no  choice  but  to  eat  here 
because  of  transportation,  time  and  other  restric¬ 
tions.  More  importantly,  Service  America  has  an 
obligation  to  serve  the  students,  faculty  and  staff 
to  the  best  of  its  ability.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
they  have  not  yet  done  this. 


Press  corps.  un(Quayle)fied  to  discern  facts 


The  pitbulls  of  the  Washington  press  corps 
declared  open  season  on  Quayle.  But,  ironically, 
most  of  their  ammunition  was  supplied  by  the 
frank  and  honest  answers  of  Sen.  Dan  Quayle 
and  his  father. 

It  seems  the  press  is  so  used  to  the  obscure  and 
guarded  double-talk  of  politicians,  that  they 


thought  they  smelled  blood.  Political  polls, 
however,  show  that  Americans  aren’t  biting. 

Yes,  the  questions  raised  are  fair  game.  But 
enough  is  enough! 

For  over  two -and-a-half  weeks  the  press  harped 
on  the  National  Guard  question.  In  contrast,  the 
issue  that  Governor  Dukakis  dodged  the  draft 
until  two  years  after  the  Korean  War  was  lightly 
mentioned  for  about  two-and-a-half  days.  Of 
course,  “the  Duke  ’  isn’t  running  for  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent. 

Though  the  facts  have  been  laid  out,  the 
“enlightened”  press  corps  still  seem  confused, 
so  I’ll  spell  it  out. 

One  does  not  become  a  draft-dodger  by  join¬ 
ing  the  military.  Where  does  the  press  get  off 
calling  Quayle  a  coward  because  as  a  youth  he 
chose  to  serve  in  the  Guard? 

Because  this  man  was  open  enough  to  say  that 
he  had  a  problem  with  the  way  the  war  was  being 


run,  but  that  he  would  gladly  serve  if  called  upon, 
the  press  decided  that  he  MUST  be  trying  to  hide 
something. 

No  hard  evidence  has  contradicted  the  senator’s 
account  of  his  enlistment. 

In  April  of  1969,  there  were  openings  in  the 
Indiana  National  Guard.  Quayle  contacted  Gen¬ 
eral  Philippi  of  the  Guard  to  see  if  there  were  any 
slots  open,  and  there  were.  Philippi  then  reserved 
a  slot  for  a  bona  Fide  candidate  for  enlistment, 
pending  Quayle’s  acceptance  by  the  Guard. 

During  said  period  of  time,  the  last  two  slots 
were  Filled  in  the  unit.  Later  on,  slots  again 
became  available. 

Anyway,  since  we  don’t  send  vice-Presidents 
into  battle  these  days,  why  hasn’t  this  war  been 
waged  against  the  man’s  voting  record  on  de¬ 
fense  issues  instead?  Oh,  that’s  right.  They  did 
make  mention  of  his  voting  record  for  about  two 
days. 


So  if  you  dislike  the  man.  Fine.  Knock  his 
views,  his  voting  record,  or  his  having  been  an 
average  student,  but  let’s  get  off  this  unsubstan¬ 
tiated  rumor  kick. 

Doesn  ’  t  it  seem  a  bit  unfair  when  only  the  New 
York  Times  reports  that  “the  Duke”  defied  the 
Supreme  Court  and  legislature  in  Massachusetts 
by  refusing  to  enforce  a  law  which  allows  teach¬ 
ers  to  voluntarily  lead  students  in  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  to  our  flag? 

I  suppose  the  infamous  Washington  press 
corps  has  chosen  to  go  beyond  reporting  the 
news  and  has  proclaimed  themselves  both  Judge 
and  Jury. 

Sen.  Dan  Quayle  has  thus  been  found  guilty  of 
not  pledging  allegiance  to  the  “L”  work  (liberal¬ 
ism).  Look  out  Sen.  Benson,  they’ll  come  after 
you  next. 


Student  leaders  in  D.C.  get  out  the  vote 


Today,  532  student  government  presidents, 
campus  newspaper  editors,  and  state  student 
associations,  representing  all  50  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  issued  a  call  to  convene  a 
National  Student  Conference  on  voter  Participa¬ 
tion.  The  Conference,  to  be  held  in  Washington 
D.C.  September  30  -  October  2,  will  focus  on  the 
importance  of  youth  voter  registration,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  get-out-the-vote  efforts  nationwide. 

“This  is  going  to  be  a  critical  election  for  many 
issues  of  concern  to  students.  The  next 
Administration’s  decisions  will  set  the  course 
for  the  coming  decade  and  into  the  next  century, 
so  we  must  mobilize  and  make  ourselves  heard 
this  November, ’’declared  Rafael  Zapata,  student 
body  president  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Binghamton. 

The  1988  Conference  is  modeled  on  the  highly 
successful  1 984  National  Student  Conference  on 
Voter  Registration,  which  attracted  I500paruci- 


pants  and  became  the  largest  student  gathering  of 
its  kind  since  the  Vietnam  War.  The  1984  Con¬ 
ference,  held  at  Harvard  University  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  resulted  in  the  registration  of  over 
500,000  new  voters  and  helped  to  make  1984  the 
First  year  that  voteT  participation  among  18-24 
year  olds  increased  since  1972. 

“While  only  half  of  the  27  million  eligible  1 8 
-  24  year  olds  in  this  country  are  registered  to 
vote,  many  states  make  it  more  difFicult  for  a 
student  to  register  to  vote  than  to  register  for  the 
draft.  This  is  a  major  reason  why  just  40  percent 
of  young  people  voted  in  1984  and  only  22 
percent  participated  in  1986”  stated  Carolyn 
Jones,  editor-in-chief  at  The  Doily  Californian, 
Berkeley’s  student  newspaper.  “It’s  time  for  us 
to  examine  the  nation’s  priorities  in  regard  to  our 
nghts  and  responsibilities,  and  to  start  exercising 
those  rights  to  influence  policy  makers  on  impor¬ 
tant  issues.” 


Both  Presidential  candidates  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  speak  to  the  national  gathering  of  student 
leaders  and  activists.  Congressional  leaders  and 
issue  experts  will  address  areas  such  as  higher 
education,  voter  registration  reform,  AIDS,  the 
environment,  economic  opportunity,  foreign 
policy  and  arms  control. 

Workshops,  led  by  many  of  the  largest  com¬ 
munity  voter  registration  organizations  such  as 
Project  VOTE!  and  the  NAACP,  will  teach  stu¬ 
dents  how  to  conduct  effective  voter  participa¬ 
tion  drives.  National  student  leaders  will  help 
students  develop  leadership  skills,  such  as  build¬ 
ing  effective  campus  coalitions  and  utilizing 
campus  and  community  media.  “The  C onfer- 
ence  will  generate  the  excitement  necessary  to 
motivate  campus  organizers  to  make  a  Fmal  push 
to  register  students  before  the  deadline,  which  is 
October  10  in  most  states.  More  importantly,  we 
will  be  educating  and  training  Conference  par¬ 


ticipants  on  the  essentials  of  effective  voter 
education  and  get-out-the-vote  campaigns,” 
explained  Fred  Azcarale,  president  of  the  United 
States  Student  Association. 

The  National  Student  Conference  on  Voter 
Participation  is  being  organized  by  the  student- 
based  Public  Interest  Research  Groups  (PIRGs), 
the  United  States  Student  Association  (USSA), 
the  National  Student  Campaign  for  Voter  Regis¬ 
tration  (NSCVR),  the  National  Student  Educa¬ 
tional  Fund  (NSEF),  the  GrassRoots  Organizing 
Weekends  Project  (GROW),  and  the  Student 
Empowerment  Training  Project  (SET). 

“With  a  close  election  at  hand,  this  Confer¬ 
ence  will  be  the  most  signiFicant  youth-oriented 
political  event  of  the  campaign  season"  Cather¬ 
ine  Crane,  director  of  the  National  Student 
Campaign  for  Voter  Registration,  asserted.  “We 
plan  to  put  students  and  student  issues  back  on 
the  national  political  agenda  in  1988.” 


Commission  asks  all 

For  an  alien  to  become  a  new  American  citi¬ 
zen,  he  or  she  must  take  an  oath  of  allegiance,  not 
to  the  flag  nor  the  government  nor  the  president, 
but  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Similar  oaths  are  taken  when  a  person  joins  the 
military  service  or  enters  public  office. 


Americans  to  observe  Constitution  Week  September  17-23 

The  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of  the 


U.S.  Constitution  is  asking  all  Americans  to  use 
Constitution  Week,  September  17-23,  as  an 
opportunity  to  take  this  voluntary  oath,  and  to  be¬ 
come  better  informed  about  the  Constitution 
itself. 


The  oath  reads  as  follows: 

"I  DO  SOLEMNLY  SWEAR  (AFFIRM) 
THAT  1  WILL  SUPPORT  AND  DEFEND  THE 
CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AGAINST  ALL  ENEMIES  FOREIGN  AND 
DOMESTIC;  AND  THATI  WILL  WELL  AND 


FAITHFULLY  DISCHARGE  MY  DUTIES 
AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  AS  A  CITIZEN  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES.” 

It  is  the  goal  of  the  Bicentennial  Commission 
that  Constitution  Week,  and  the  Citizens  Oath, 
will  become  an  annual  American  observance. 


Views  Policy 


The  ultimate  goal  of  The  Chronicle  views 
page  Is  to  stimulate  discussion  and  action  on 
topics  of  Interest  to  the  Purdue  University 
Calumet  community. 

The  Chronicle  welcomes  readervlewpolnts 
and  offers  two  vehicles  of  expression  for 
reader  opinions:  letters  to  the  editor  and 
guest  commentaries. 

Letters  appear  as  space  allows  on  the  views 
page.  Please  limit  letters  to  approximately 
250  words.  Chronicle  policy  requires  that  all 
letters  be  signed. 


The  name  of  the  author  is  usually  published, 
but  may  be  withheld  for  compelling  reasons, 
such  as  If  physical  harm  could  be  caused  by 
printing  the  name  with  the  letter. 

Readerswlth  letters  of  this  sensitive  nature 
should  consult  the  editor  when  submitting  the 
letter.  The  decision  to  withhold  a  name  Is 
made  on  an  Individual  basis  and  the  editor 
will  contact  the  writer  before  deciding  to 
withhold  a  name.  The  Chronicle  Editorial 
Board  believes  readers  who  believe  strongly 
enough  about  issues  to  write  about  them  should 


believe  strongly  enough  to  sign  their  names. 
For  this  reason,  anonymous  letters  and 
commentaries  will  not  be  considered  for 
publication. 

G  uest  commentaries  and  letters  to  the  editor 
should  be  typed  and  double-spaced  to  ensure 
accurate  publication  of  Intended  ideas. 

Readers  may  bring  or  mail  views  page 
material  to  the  Chronicle  office  In  the  Porter 
building,  room  217. 

Those  bringing  letters  and  columns  to  the 
news  room  In  person  must  show  some  form  of 


valid  Identification  when  presenting  the 
materiaL 

All  letters  and  commentaries  must  Include 
a  telephone  number  so  the  author’s 
identification  can  be  verified. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  edit  for  length  and 
good  taste. 

The  Chronicle  Editorial  Board  meets 
weekly  to  discuss  and  vote  on  the  content  of 
the  Views  Page 
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Student  surrounded  by  bricabrac 


by  Eunice  Madison 

Staff  Reporter 

Laws  of  nature  being  what  they  are,  the  caged 
Parrot  in  Pam  Hunter’s  bungalow  isn’t  over  a 
hundred  years  old  but  the  parrot,  “Princess,"  the 
kitchen  appliances,  stereo,  and  exercise  bike 
may  be  the  only  things  in  the  Hunter  home  that 
aren’t 

Hunter,  part-time  student  at  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  Calumet  and  another  slender  example  of  the 
physically  fit  generation,  walks  and  rides  her 
“bike"  to  stay  in  shape.  But  she’s  riding  sur¬ 
rounded  by  furniture  from  an  era  when  plump¬ 
ness  was  more  fashionable. 

And  “surrounded"  is  hardly  an  exaggeration. 
Glass-covered  pastels  from  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  line  nearly  every  inch  of  wall  space  in 
Hunter’s  small  living  room,  which  holds,  among 
other  things,  a  walnut  organ  made  between  1 865 
and  1 880,  a  music  stand  from  the  same  period,  a 
Victorian  sofa,  and  a  "secretary” — a  combina¬ 
tion  roll-top  writing  desk  and  bookcase. 

Identifying  herself  as  a  “dealer -collector”  of 
antiques.  Hunter  says  she  has  loved  “old  things” 
since  she  was  a  child.  While  growing  up  in 
Seattle,  she  tagged  along  on  her  grandparents’ 
trips  to  the  Salvation  Army  store. 

“I  enjoyed  going  through  the  things  there," 
said  Hunter.  “I  never  felt  any  stigma  was  at¬ 
tached  to  second-hand  shopping.  And  my  grand¬ 
mother  always  saved  things  for  me.” 

A  Hammond  resident  for  the  last  18  years. 
Hunter  has  chosen  antiques  since  she  began 
buying  furniture.  “Why  not?”  she  said,  conduct¬ 
ing  a  tour  of  her  home,  “I  like  them  and  they  hold 
their  value.” 

Hunter’s  philosophy  on  furniture  is  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  living  room.  Anyone  complaining 
over  the  dusting  of  modem  furniture  might  be 
humbled  by  a  peek  into  the  Hunter  bedroom.  Not 
only  is  the  marble-topped,  walnut  dresser  deco¬ 
rated  with  intricate  moldings,  but  also  the  8-foot 
high  headboard  of  the  bed.  Although  not  pur¬ 
chased  together,  both  pieces  were  made  between 
1865-1880  and  are  examples  of  the  “Renais¬ 
sance”  style — one  of  five  substyles  popular  in 
the  Victorian  era. 

Of  course,  a  V  ictorian  bookcase  holds  Hunter’s 
bedside  reading.  Somehow,  it  was  not  surprising 
to  find  there,  titles  such  as  Manners  and  Morals 
in  the  Age  of  Optimism-1 848- 1914,  and  Haunted 
Houses  and  Family  Legends  of  Great  Britain 
(1912).  She  talked  excitedly  about  the  “oddball 
books”  she  collects  and  really  reads. 

But  furniture  and  books  did  not  mark  the 
beginning  of  Hunter’s  “collecting.’’Twenty-two 
years  ago,  she  became  interested  in  paper  dolls, 
and  today  her  collection — cataloged  in  a  1 0  to  1 2 
inch  long  index  file  with  each  card  representing 
a  doll— contains  some  “rare  finds”  from  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  And  leafing  through  the 
plastic  covered  pages  of  the  three-ring  binder 
protecting  the  dolls — that  bear  no  resemblance 
to  the  flat-faced  figures  that  entertain  today’s 
children — provides  a  rare  look  at  nineteenth 
century  art 

“A  hundred  years  ago,”  said  Hunter,  “Printing 
was  not  the  one-step  process  it  is  today.  Colors 
were  layered  over  each  other  in  a  process  known 
as  chromoli  thography .  The  result  was  more  three- 
dimensional.”  Indeed,  Hunter’s  treasured  “Belle 
of  Newport”  doll,  printed  by  Raphael  Tuck  be¬ 
tween  1894-1901,  with  her  wardrobe  of  4  outfits 
and  matching  hats  provide  evidence  of  that.  She 
purchased  the  doll  as  the  original  owner  proba¬ 
bly  did — in  an  envelope  bearing  the  statement 
“Published  for  her  Majesty  the  Queen.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Hunter,  “a  fair  price  for  such  a  rare  find 
ranges  from  $65  to  $100.” 

Concluding  her  tour  of  the  past  Hunter,  who 
also  sells  antiques  through  the  Coachman  An¬ 
tique  Mall  in  La  Porte,  discussed  her  7  years’ 
experience  in  the  antique  business. 

“While  I  will  always  be  a  collector,  I  may  not 
always  be  a  dealer,”  said  Hunter,  who  then 
revealed  an  aspect  of  the  antique  business  that  at 
least  this  reporter  had  never  thought  of.  “This  can 
be  a  very  emotional  business,”  she  emphasized. 
“Rather  than  dealing  with  a  mass-produced 
product,  you’re  dealing  in  things  you  have  a 
feeling  for,  and  it  bothers  you,  for  instance,  if 
someone  offers  you  considerably  less  than  what 
you  know  an  item  is  worth.” 

Discussing  the  problem  of  appraising  items 


for  someone.  Hunter  again  stressed  the  “emo¬ 
tional  side”  of  the  business.  “Often,  you’re  deal¬ 
ing  in  people’s  memories.  It’s  difficult  to  tell 
people  that  something  they’ve  grown  attached 
to,  something  that  may  have  been  handed  down 
for  generations,  really  has  no  marketable  value. 
And  sometimes,”  she  added,  “you  just  can’t — or 
shouldn’t.”  To  illustrate  her  point.  Hunter  re¬ 
lated  the  experience  of  a  dealer- friend.  “He  paid 
$  1 25  for  a  rocker  that  was  absolutely  worthless,” 
she  said,  “because  the  old  man  who  owned  it 
appeared  destitute.” 

When  Hunter  isn’t  buying  or  selling  treasures 
of  the  past,  she  might  be  found  writing  about 
them.  Beginning  her  career  at  PUC  last  year,  she 
signed  up  for  creative  writing,  had  an  essay 
published  in  the  Post  Tribune,  and  in  addition, 
served  as  the  “Back  Home  in  Indiana”  editor  for 
Skylark.  This  year,  she  has  added  another  class 
to  her  course  load.  Not  surprisingly,  her  choice 


Hunter’s  home  buried  in  treasures. 


was  history.  Like  all  beginning  students,  Hunter 
hopes  she  is  prepared  for  the  course.  However,  in 
this  case  at  least,  considering  this  student’s  tastes 


Photo  by  Eunice  Madison 


and  lifestyle,  one  might  also  hope  the  professor 
is  prepared  for  her. 


CARLOS  SOSA 


GRANT  JONES 


SUSAN  KRUSE 


HOLLY  A.  VAN  DEURSEN 


Mix  Structural  Engineering. 

Analyzing  and  designing 
bridges.  Developed  working 
model  of  a  double  spandrel  arch 
bridge. The  HP-28S  helps  him 
analyze  structural  stress  and 
geometry.  It's  the  only  calcu¬ 
lator  that  lets  him  do  both  sym  - 
bolic  algebra  and  calculus. 
It  features 
powerful 
matrix  math  and  graphics  cap 
abilities.  And  HP  Solve  lets  him 
solve  custom  formulas  without 
programming  With  more  than 
1500  functions,  32K  RAM  and 
both  RPN  and  algebraic  entry, 
the  HP-28S  is  the  ultimate  sci¬ 
entific  calculator 


University  of  Virginia,  Fi¬ 
nance.  Studies  fluctuating 
stock  and  money  market 
trends  Assisted  head  trader 
in  Yen  at  Chicago  Mercantile 
Exchange  The  HP-12C  with 
RPN  lets  him  analyze  prices. 


Uc  Santa  Cruz,  Marine  Biol¬ 
ogy.  Studies  behavior  of  blue 
whales  and  effect  of  environ¬ 
ment  on  distribution  of  mar¬ 
ine  mammals  The  new,  easy 
to  use  HP-22S  has  a  built-in 
equation  library  with  solver, 


New  Achievers  in 
Heavy  Metal,  Swing,  Blues 
and  Motown. 


ratios,  net  present  value  and 
internal  rate  of  return.  He  can 
even  create  his  own  custom 
programs.  The  HP-  12C  is  the 
established  standard  in  fi¬ 
nancial  calculators. 


giving  her  access  to  the  most 
commonly  used  scientific 
equations  Statistics  with 
linear  regression.  And  alge¬ 
braic  entry.  The  ideal  student 
science  calculator 


University  of  Michigan,  MBA 
candidate.  Assisted  on  pric¬ 
ing  projects  for  GM  The  HP- 
17Bofferseasyalgebraicentry 
Plus  time  value  of  money,  cash 
flows  and  linear  regression  to 
analyze  budgets  and  forecasts 
HP  Solve  lets  her  enter  her  own 
formulas  and  solve  for  any 
variable. 
Hewlett- 
Packard's  calculators  are  built 
for  your  success.  Look  for  them 
at  your  campus  bookstore  Or 
call  1-800-752-0900,  Ext.  658E, 
for  your  nearest  dealer 
We  never  stop  asking  “What  if... 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 


HP-17B  BUSINESS 
CALCULATOR 


HP-22S  SCIENTIFIC 

CALCULATOR 


HP-12C  FINANCIAL 

CALCULATOR 


HP-28S  SCIENTIFIC 
CALCULATOR 
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SPORTS 


PUC  buries  Manchester 
in  home  opener 


by  Dave  Fanno 

Editor-in-Chief 

Confidence  and  aggressiveness  could  be  this 
seasons  motto  for  the  Lady  Lakers  volleyball 
team.  Purdue  University  Calumet’s  Lakers  won 
their  home  opener  as  they  cruised  past  Manch¬ 
ester  in  a  three  game  sweep. 

Co-captain  Kim  Ailes  said,  “We  expected 
more  from  Manchester  because  last  year  they 
were  scrappier,  so  we  didn’t  want  to  take  them 
for  granted.”  PUC  was  down  early  in  the  first 
game  2-4,  but  Diane  Hanus  served  four  points 
top  put  PUC  on  top  to  stay. 

After  several  sideouts  and  an  1 1  -5  PUC  lead, 
Vicky  Baker  served  four  points  to  end  the  first 
game  15-5. 

PUC  led  off  the  second  game  with  four  unan¬ 
swered  points  served  up  by  co-captain  Paula 
Pramuk.  "Paula’s  a  lot  more  confident  in  her 
setting  and  when  she’s  up  the  team  stays  confi¬ 
dent,”  said  Head  Coach  Stacey  Karpinec.  Ailes 
and  Baker  had  key  spikes  and  teamed  for  two 
blocks  to  help  give  PUC  a  7-1  lead. 

The  momentum  had  totally  swung  PUC’s  way 
when  Tammy  Huzzie,  Ailes,  and  Pramuk  again 
nailed  four  spikes  for  an  11-1  lead.  Manchester 
crept  back  with  five  points  allowing  PUC  only 
one  point  over  the  next  5  minutes  to  cut  the  lead 
in  half. 


Ailes,  with  a  jump  serve  like  the  men’s  Olym¬ 
pic  team  uses,  brought  the  confidence  back  to 
PUC.  With  the  aid  from  Huzzie,  who  buried  a 
spike  in  between  three  Manchester  players,  PUC 
ended  the  second  game  15-8 

The  third  game  was  more  lopsided  then  the 
two  previous  games  as  PUC’s  team  confidence 
increased.  ‘They’re  playing  like  they  should. 
They’re  very,  very  close  as  a  team.,”  said  Karpi¬ 
nec.  Hanus  and  Doreen  Bednar  combined  serv¬ 
ing  points  to  give  PUC  a  commanding  1 0-0  lead. 
Defense  allowed  Manchester  one  point  at  a  time 
and  shut  the  door  after  four  points. 

Kelly  Myers  served  the  last  three  points  and 
Ailes  ended  the  match  with  a  smashing  spike  to 
give  PUC  the  third  game  15-4.  Ailes  said,  “Our 
goal  was  to  come  out  strong  int  he  first  game  of 
the  conference  to  throw  some  fear  into  other 
teams.  Overall,  everyone’s  improved  on  defense 
and  we’ve  got  a  lot  more  team  unity.” 

Coach  Karpinec  said,  “We  had  more  off 
season  training  that  helped  us  physically,  so  that 
we’re  more  tactical  and  mental  at  practices. 
Plans  are  to  finish  500  or  above  to  earn  a  spot  in 
the  state  tourney.” 

Another  note  of  confidence  in  this  year’s  team 
is  that  Karpinec  compares  this  squad  to  her  first 
year’s  team  who  finished  36-12.  The  Lakers 
could  be  in  for  a  surprisingly  good  season  with 
all  their  confidence. 


Karpinec  cautiously  optimistic 


If  experience  breeds  success,  Purdue 
University  Calumet  would  seem  to  be  in  store  for 
a  banner  1988  women’s  volleyball  season. 

Virtually  everyone  returns  from  last  season’s 
16-21  squad.  Much  of  this  year’s  cast  also 
contributed  to  a  15-26  campaign  in  1986,  when 
a  two -year  rebuilding  program  was  implemented 
by  coach  Stacey  Karpinec. 

But  despite  her  squad’s  lengthy  list  of  veterans, 
the  fourth-year  mentor  and  East  Chicago  native 
remains  cautiously  optimistic  heading  into  this 
season. 

“The  talent  is  definitely  there  this  year,"  she 
said.  “We  have  several  good  hitters,  our  setters 
are  fairly  strong  and  we  have  good  depth.  Our 
keys  are  to  eliminate  ball-handling  errors  and  net 
violations  and  improve  our  court 
communication.” 

Returning  starters  are:  5-feet-5  junior  setter 
Paula  Pramuk  (Highland/Highland  HS),  5-10 
junior  outsider  hitter  Kim  Ailes  (DeMotte/ 
Kankakee  Valley  HS),  5-8  senior  outside  hitter 
Lisa  Piro  (Dyer/Lake Central  HS),  6-1  1/2 junior 
middle  hitter  Tammy  Huzzie  (Griffith/Griffith 
HS),  5-11  senior  middle  hitter  Vicky  Baker 
(Hobart/River  Forest  HS)  and  5-8  1/2  junior 
outside  hitter  Barb  Myers  (Wheatfield/Kankakee 
Valley  HS). 

Pramuk,  a  1987  transfer  who  played  as  a  setter 
for  the  first  time  last  season  and  averaged  8.32 
assists  and  1.52  digs  per  game,  feels  more 
comfortable  in  her  position  and  is  playing  more 
confidently,  according  to  Karpinec. 

Ailes  and  Piro  “are  probably  our  best  all- 
around  players,”  Karpinec  said.  Huzzie 
contributed  2.75  kills  and  a  “blocks”  percentage 
of  .963  per  game  last  year.  Baker  and  Myers  are 
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steady  veterans. 

Also  expected  to  see  plenty  of  action  are  5-4 
senior  setter/back  row  specialist  Doreen  Bednar 
(Hammond/Morton  HS),5-5  sophomore  outside 
hitter  Dianne  Hanus  (Munster/Munster  HS)  and 
5-6  sophomore  hitter  Chris  S  tefankiewicz  (Crown 
Point/Crown  Point  HS),  a  newcomer  to  this 
year’s  squad. 

Rounding  out  the  squad  are  5-8  sophomore 
hitter  Kelly  Myers  (Wheatfield/Kankakee  Valley 
HS),Barb’s  sister,  and  5-2  freshman  setter  Angie 
Oria  (East  Chicago/Bishop  Noll). 

“The  first  three  or  four  matches  are  particularly 
important  for  us  from  a  confidence  standpoint,” 
she  said.  “We  lacked  confidence  last  year,  which 
is  typical  of  so  many  young  teams,  and  lost  a  lot 
of  close  matches.  It’s  important  that  we  get  off  to 
a  good  start” 

Among  Purdue  Calumet’s  goals  this  season  is 
to  qualify  for  the  eight-team  intra -district  playoffs. 
The  top  two  teams  from  each  of  the  district’s 
Northern,  Central  and  Southern  regions,  plus 
two  at-large  teams  rate  the  playoffs. 


WORK  FOR  YOURSELF 


As  a  campus  representative 
you'll  be  responsible  for  placing 
advertising  materials  on  bulletin 
boards  and  working  on 
marketing  programs  for  clients 
such  as  American  Express, 
Boston  University,  Eurall,  and 
various  movie  companies, 
among  others.  Part-time  work, 
choose  your  own  hours.  No 
sales.  Many  of  our  reps  stay 
with  us  long  after  graduation.  If 
you  are  self-motivated,  hard¬ 
working,  and  a  bit  of  an 
entrepreneur,  call  or  write  for 
more  Information  to: 

AMERICAN  PA88AQE 
NETWORK 

621 1  W.  HOWARD  STREET 
CHICAQO.IL  60648 
1(800)  221-5042  or 
(312)  647-6860 

CHICAGO  DALLAS  LOS  ANGELES 
NEW  YORK  SEATTLE 


Diane  Hanus,  Doreen  Bednar  and  Vicky  Baker  work  as  a  team  in  their  sweep  of  Manchester 

Photo  by  Alex  Floutslt 


SPORTS  SHORTS 


Slowpitch  Softball 

The  men  and  women  intramural  slowpitch 
softball  tourney  is  just  around  the  comer.  Entry 
deadlines  and  the  representative  meeting  for 
the  tournament  is  September  19,  at  noon  in 
room  K-129. 

The  tournament  will  be  September  26,  at  the 


P.E.R.  athletic  fields. 

Intramural  Flag  Football 

Men’s  intramural  flag  football  returns 
beginning  September  19.  All  games  will  be 
played  at  the  Physical  Education  and  Recreation 
(P.E.R.)  athletic  field.  Times  and  dates  of  games 
will  be  posted  in  the  P.E.R.  building. 


COLLECTORS 

CfiSTLE 


Comic  Books  ★  Baseball  Cards 
Role  Playing  Games 
Miniatures  ★  Posters 
Magazines  ★  Stamps  ★  Coins 
Supplies  and  more 


6827  GRAND  AVENUE 
HAMMOND,  IN 
845-2992 
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Despite  the  intense  summer  heat,  construction  workers  continue  to  work  on  the  computer  center  which 
will  open  in  the  spring  of  1990.  Photo  by  Jenny  Deilnck 


Chronicle  staff  welcomes  new 


by  Joe  Rodriguez  and  Sherri  Pietrzak 

Views  Editor  and  Staff  Reporter 

The  Purdue  Chronicle  has  a  new  advisor 
effective  for  the  Fall  1988  semester.  Tom  Roach 
replaced  Ernie  Hernandez  whose  contract  was 
not  renewed  by  the  Purdue  University  Calumet 
administration. 

According  to  Dean  of  Students  Larry  Crawford, 
Hernandez  was  hired  as  a  part-time  administra¬ 
tor  on  a  year-to-year  contract.  The  practice  of 
hiring  outside  personnel  for  the  position  started 
several  years  ago  when  an  intra-university  search 


yielded  no  interested  candidates. 

Donelle  Weiss,  brought  in  because  of  her 
newspaper  experience,  served  as  advisor  until 
she  was  transferred  to  the  Chancellor’s  Office  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  Hernandez,  who  also  has 
outside  newspaper  experience,  then  took  over. 

Crawford  said  it  is  a  common  practice  among 
journalism  schools  as  well  as  PUC  policy  to  use 
existing,  full-time  faculty  members  as  advisors 
when  possible.  He  said  Roach’s  excellent  cre¬ 
dentials  will  ease  the  Chronicle’s  transition. 

Roach  served  as  Assistant  Editor  of  Star  Pub 
lications  in  Oak  Forest,  Illinois  and  a  Managing 


Some  students  felt  a  little  aggitated  during  the  first  week  of  class  as  construction  went  on  in  front  of 
the  Gyte  building  Ph°'°  b*  DanleMe  PhlHlp* 


ON  BACK 


Maslar 

At  the  Movies 


by  Mary  Maslar 

Movie  Critic 

I  know  its  hard  to  believe,  but  I'm  back.  Yes, 

I  did  graduate  and  everything,  but  I  love  this 
place  so  much  that  I  decided  to  at  least  stop  by 
every  two  weeks  to  talk  about  movies.  I  cer¬ 
tain  ly  hope  you  stayed  out  of  the  sun  and  in  the 
theaters  this  summer.  There  were  a  few  real 
gems  that  managed  to  survive  amongst  the 
brainless,  tired,  and  occasionally  violent  films 
that  otherwise  populated  the  summer.  This 
column  is  an  update  of  what  1  consider  to  be  the 
best  films  of  the  summer  of  1988.  Many  are 
still  lingering  at  the  theaters,  but  they  will 
probably  be  gone  before  the  leaves  start  to  fall. 

I  can  virtually  guarantee  you  an  enjoyable 
time]  at  the  movies  with  any  one  of  these  films. 

Bull  Durham 

Any  movie  with  Kevin  Costner  in  it  almost 
automatically  gets  a  good  grade  in  my  book. 
But  litis  clever  mix  of  baseball,  sex  and  mysti¬ 
cism  is  more  than  just  a  hunk  showcase.  An  ex¬ 
ceptionally  strong  performance  by  Susan  Sar¬ 
andon  is  really  the  highlight  of  this  film.  Saran¬ 
don  is  Annie  Savoy,  an  English  professor  who 
every  season  chooses  one  minor  league  ball¬ 
player  to  sleep  with  and  inspire  to  greatness. 
Costner's  Crash  Davis,  a  catcher  in  his  last 
season  throws  a  curve  ball  of  true  love  her  was 
that  she  just  can't  resist.  Bull  Durham  is  funny 
and  sexy,  and  you  don;t  even  have  to  be  a 
baseball  fan  to  appreciate  the  game  scenes.  I 
give  it  an  “A”. 

V _ _ 


A  Fish  Called  Wanda 

This  movie  is  just  as  wacky  as  you  might 
expect  from  John  Cleese  and  Michael  Palin, 
two  former  members  of  the  Monty  Python 
comedy  troupe.  These  very  funny  men  are 
joined  by  Kevin  Kline  and  Jamie  Lee  Curtis  in 
a  tale  of  conniving  jewel  thieves,  jealous  lov¬ 
ers,  stuffy  barristers,  and  stuttering  animal 
lovers.  Some  of  the  gags  were  overly  cruel, 
such  as  an  extended  scene  in  which  Michael 
Palin  tries  to  kill  an  old  woman  and  ends  up 
sacrificing  her  Yorkshire  terriers.  Still,  this 
movie  is  really  hysterical;  I  plan  to  see  it  again 
when  it  comes  out  on  video.  I  give  A  Fish 
Called  Wanda  a  "B  plus”. 

Married  to  the  Mob 

This  is  not  director  Jonathan  Demme’s  best 
film,  both  Something  Wild  and  Stop  Making 
Sense  were  far  more  accomplished.  It  still  has 
many  of  my  favorite  Demme  trademarks:  great 
music,  garish  costumes,  hip  sets,  and  strangely 
normal  dialogue.  Blonde  beauty  Michelle  Pief- 
fer  is  a  Mafia  wife  whose  husband’s  untimely 
death  places  her  right  in  the  investigative  path 
of  FBI  agent  Matthew  Grodin.  Yes,  as  you 
probably  guessed,  there  is  a  love  story.  None  of 
this  movie,  not  even  the  romance,  is  handled 
very  seriously  though.  This  film  is  sort  of  a 
Mafia  cartoon  that  just  happens  to  have  live 
actors.  If  you  like  your  movies  hip  and  flip, 
you’ll  get  into  Married  to  the  Mob.  I  give  it  a 


advisor,  Tom  Roach 


Editor  of  the  Romeoville-Bolingbrook  Beacon  in 
Romeoville,  Illinois.  He  said  his  experience  in 
small  newspapers  was  excellent  background  for 
him  as  an  advisor  because  he  gained  knowledge 
of  layout,  headline  writing,  reporting,  photogra¬ 
phy  and  public  relations. 

He  said  most  newspaper  jobs  for  people  just 
coming  out  of  college  are  in  the  suburban  press, 
and  it  is  an  advantage  for  students  to  learn  those 
skills  that  allow  them  to  compete. 

Roach  is  currently  teaching  his  third  semester 
of  Introduction  to  News  Writing  and  Editing 
(Com  255)  as  well  as  Introduction  to  Public 
Relations  (Com  253)  and  Advance  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  (Com  461)  at  PUC.  He  has  six  years  of 
public  relations  experience  as  an  administrator 
ans  with  his  own  consulting  firm.  Roach  and 
Associates. 

Roach  graduated  in  1976  from  Northern  Illi¬ 
nois  University  with  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in 
Journalism  and  English.  He  earned  a  Master  of 
Arts  degree  in  English  from  NIU  in  1978. 


Roach  said,  ‘‘Any  publication  that  calls  itself 
a  newspaper  has  to  attempt  to  cover  the  news 
that’s  relevant  to  the  students.”  Roach  expects 
the  Chronicle  to  continue  serving  all  aspects  of 
the  university  community. 

He  said  he  would  like  to  see  consistency  in 
format  and  style,  see  the  staff  increase  and  see  a 
greater  percentage  of  news  content.  Roach  wants 
the  editorial  staff  to  set  standards  for  their  prod¬ 
uct  and  develop  student  leadership. 

Roach  sees  his  role  as  a  consultant  to  the 
editors  and  writers.  He  also  advises  the  Public 
Relations  Club. 

Roach’s  first  experience  with  journalism  was 
in  high  school  writing  for  a  couple  of  under¬ 
ground  newspapers.  From  that  time  on,  he  has 
always  seen  journalism  as  both  fun  and  relevant. 

He  is  currently  writing  a  book  about  growing 
up  in  a  Greek  family  in  America.  He  welcomes 
any  stories  students  would  like  to  contribute  on 
this  subject. 


CHRONICLE  Survey 

Help  us  improve  the  Chronicle  by  filling  out  this  survery 
and  returning  it  to  the  Chronicle  Suggestion  Box  located 
at  the  Information  Desk  in  the  SFLC  building  or  return  it  to 
the  Chronicle  office,  Porter  Building  Room  217.  We  need 
to  know  what  you  want  from  YOUR  student  newspaper. 


Yes 


The  Chronicle  covers  issues  that  are  important  to  me? 

The  Chronicle  covers  student  organizations  equally? 

What  article  do  you  remember  most  from  the  orientation  issue? 


You  would  like  to  see  the  Chronicle  cover  more:  (Circle  all  that  apply) 

A.  Current  Events 

B.  Feature  Stories 

C.  Sports 

D.  Campus  Events 

E.  Departmental  News 

Please  list  any  story  ideas  you  might  have  below  and  on  the  back. 
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